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course and to show what I conceive the science of
sociology to be as distinguished from all those
special sciences which, indeed, fall within its general
purview, but which are entitled to be cultivated,
and have been cultivated, as sciences. I have taken
economics as an example because it seems to be most
prone to overflow into the broader field, and because
it is out of this department that sociologists are now
being chiefly recruited. But there are many other
sciences or branches of learning that occupy prac-
tically the same relative position. It is here that
history stands, while ethnology, ethnography, and
derno|fraphy, with other attendant branches of an-
thropology, bear so strongly upon the great science
of man in the social state that it is difficult to pre-
vent them from forcing their way into it. And
each of these has its specialized phenomena to be
set aside and cultivated as separate departments or
sciences. Reverting to a former illustration, we
may regard sociology as one of the great natural
orders of cosmical phenomena under which we may
range the next most general departments as so many
genera, each with its appropriate species. That is,
the classification of the sciences may be made strictly
synoptical. When this is done it will be possible
for philosophers, like good systematists, to avoid
making their ordinal characters include any prop-
erly generic ones, or their generic characters include
any that are only specific.
Thus understood, sociology is freed from the un~